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EDWARD WHALLEY, THE REGICIDE. 

BY ROBERT PATTERSON ROBINS. 

There has been much written and said concerning the life 
of this most remarkable man, and especially with reference 
to that part of it which was spent in this country, and not 
a few have been the theories concerning the last resting- 
place of one whose life was characterized by so much ad- 
venture. A most valuable, although somewhat discursive 
work by President Stiles, of Yale College, published in 1794, 1 
opened a discussion which is even now being carried on 
with as much vigor and perseverance as characterized the 
worthy doctor's attempts to clear away the then almost 
impenetrable fog of mystery which surrounds the later years 
of the Regicide's life. Upon the many suppositions and 
theories concerning this much-mooted point, I propose to 
offer another theory, by endeavoring to adduce the evidence 
which leads me to believe that the regicide Whalley lies 
buried neither at New Haven nor Hadley, nor yet at Narra- 
ganset, but that his later years were spent on the Eastern 
Shore of Maryland, in the then county of Somerset, and that 
there he died and was buried. 

Before entering upon the discussion of the points referred 
to above, a brief sketch of his career is necessary to preserve 
the continuity of the narrative, and to supply information 
to those who have not been able to obtain a history of the 
previous life and military services of Cromwell's relative 
and ally. 

Major-General Edward Whalley was the second son of 
Thomas Whalley of Kirkton, Nottinghamshire, and Frances- 
Cromwell, third daughter of Sir Henry Cromwell of Hinch- 
inbrook (grandfather of the Protector), and was born about 

1 A History of Three of the Judges of King Charles I., etc., by Ezra 
Stiles, S.T.D., LL.D., President of Yale College. 
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1615. Bred to mercantile life, though in what branch we 
have no record, he pursued his avocations until the breaking 
out of the war between King Charles I. and the Parliament, 
when he gave up trade for arms, and embraced the side of 
the Parliament. In August, 1642, he is recorded as Cornet 
of the 60th regiment of horse, and his rise from that posi- 
tion was rapid, until he occupied a post of high honor in 
the army. In 1645, in reward of his gallant and distin- 
guished bearing at the battle of Naseby, he was made a 
Colonel of Horse, and received other honors. " The first 
civil war lasted for two years longer, and no regiment 
was more busy than Col. Whalley's. We trace him at the 
defeat of Goring's army at Langport (July 10, 1645), at the 
sieges of Bridgewater (July 11-25, 1645), of Sherborne Castle 
(Aug. 1-15, 1645), of Bristol (Aug. 21 to Sept. 11, 1645), of 
Exeter (Feb. 1646), of Oxford (March, 1646), and of Banbury. 
On May 9, 1646, the day on which his letter to the Speaker, 
announcing the storming of Banbury Castle, was written 
and received, the House voted him their thanks and £100 
for the purchase of two horses." 1 In January, 1649, he was 
one of the fifty-nine who signed the warrant for the execu- 
tion of King Charles, and was present at the execution of 
his unhappy sovereign. Continuing steadfast in his alle- 
giance to his cousin, Oliver Cromwell, he was advanced by 
him to the rank of Major-General, and was entrusted with 
the government of the five counties, Lincoln, Nottingham, 
Derby, Warwick, and Leicester. He was one of the repre- 
sentatives for Nottinghamshire in the Parliament held in 
1656-57, and a short time after was appointed by the Pro- 
tector, Commissary-General for Scotland, and was called up 
into the other house, in which he sat as "Edward, Lord 
Whalley." 

" During the eight months' Protectorate which succeeded 
the death of Oliver Cromwell, Whalley was the mainstay of 
the Cromwell dynasty; but Richard's abdication came on 

1 Vide " Memoranda concerning Edward Whalley and "William Goffe," 
by Franklin B. Dexter. New Haven, 1876. 
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May 5, 1659, and the Long Parliament on reassembling 
withdrew Whalley 's commission as General, through fear of 
his influence with the army. In October, when the army 
tried to seize the power, Whalley was sent as one of their 
Commissioners to treat with his old comrade Monk ; but 
Monk refused to meet him, and presently the Restoration 
was accomplished." 

When it was no longer safe for any of those immediately 
concerned in the murder of Charles I. to remain in England, 
Whalley, together with his son-in-law, Gofte, who also had 
played an important part in the bloody drama which had 
been enacting for the past twenty years, embarked from 
Gravesend in a swift-sailing vessel, 1 bound for Boston, and 
arrived in New England on July 27, 1660. Upon landing 
in Boston, they proceeded immediately to Cambridge, where 
they remained for seven months. When the act of In- 
demnity was brought over, and it was found that they were 
excepted from its benefits by name, and when Governor 
Endicott summoned his council of Assistants to consult 
about securing them, it became imperative for the judges 
to retire to a more secluded place. Accordingly on February 
26, they left Cambridge, and after a nine days' journey 
arrived at New Haven, where they appeared openly as Mr. 
Davenport's guests for three weeks. But the news of a 
Eoyal Proclamation for their arrest coming to New Haven, 
on March 27, they went to Milford, and appearing openly 
there, they returned the same night to New Haven, and 
remained in concealment at Mr. Davenport's until May. 
After many narrow escapes, they contrived to turn away 
the Commissioners on a false scent, and for nearly four years 
they remained at Milford. In 1664, four Royal Commis- 
sioners arrived in Boston (towards the end of July), and 
"on the 13th of October, 1664, the judges removed to 
Hadley, near an hundred miles distant, travelling only by 
night; where Mr. Russel, the minister of the place, had 
previously consented to receive them. Here they remained 

1 Under the names of Edward Bichardson and William Stephenson. 
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concealed fifteen or sixteen years, very few persons in the 
colony being privy to it. The last account of Goffe is from 
a letter, dated Ebenezer, the name they gave their several 
places of abode, April 2, 1679." (Stiles, p. 26.) 

All the New England historians agree in fixing the death 
of "Whalley between 1674 and 1676, which is the first vital 
difference between the narratives published up to this time 
and the theory of the present essayist. Let us examine, 
then, their authorities for this assertion. 

A letter of Goffe's to his wife, in England, dated 1674, in 
which he says of Whalley, " your old friend, Mr. R., is yet 
living, but continues in that weak condition of which I 
formerly have given you account, and have not now much 
to add." (See Stiles' Judges, pp. 118 and 119.) 

Yet the same year we have him writing to Hooke, and 
saying, " I do not apprehend the near approach of his death 
more now (save only he is so much older) than I did two 
years ago." (See Dexter's Memoranda, p. 24.) 

Yet the letter from Goffe to his wife, together with the 
discovery of a man's bones in the cellar wall of Mr. RussePs 
house, is the only evidence upon which this assertion (that 
"Whalley died in 1675 or '76) can be based. And there is no 
reason to presume these remains to be those of "Whalley any 
more than those of Goffe. As the matter stands, it is impos- 
sible for any one to say more than that both of the judges 
were living in 1674, and that there is no mention of "Whalley 
after this date ; that the bones found in Mr. RussePs cellar 
may as well have been the remains of Goffe as of Whalley. 

With regard to the theory that both of the regicides were 
interred near the grave of Dixwell, in New Haven, a word 
must now be said. 

President Stiles, in citing this evidence, says (p. 170): 
" When I first visited the E. W. stone, the moss of antiquity 
being yet upon it, both by inspection and feeling the lacunae 
with my fingers, I read the date 162,8, thinking it a mistake 
of the engraver, without once thinking or perceiving that 
the inverted i might be 5. But afterwards revisiting it, I 
perceived that the inverted i was also 5. The moss being 
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now thoroughly rubbed off, the 5 is more obvious than the 
l" Here the President himself acknowledges what he after- 
wards says must be either " error or deception." It is very 
evident that all the conclusions of Dr. Stiles with reference 
to the E. ~W. ?tone were forced judgments ; in other words, 
that the theory that "Whalley and G-offe were buried in New 
Haven was caused by the fact that two grave-stones with 
unsatisfactory and contradictory inscriptions were found 
near the grave of Dixwell, the other regicide. And it does 
not, moreover, seem to me that Dr. Stiles has proved satisfac- 
torily that the M. G. stone is that of Goffe, and not that of 
Governor Gilbert. He merely says, " It will ever be difficult 
to persuade a New Haven man, and especially one of the 
family of Gilbert, that so small and insignificant a stone was 
put up at the grave of so honorable an ancestor, and so dis- 
tinguished a person in civil life as Governor Gilbert." And 
then he proceeds to state that tradition had it that the 
Governor's grave was among those taken down in 1754 when 
the meeting-house was enlarged. If this be true, where 
could there be a more proper place for the stone to be trans- 
ferred to than near the graves of Governor Eaton and 
Governor Jones ? And even should such a conclusion seem 
forced, it could not be more so than that at which the Presi- 
dent arrives, i. e., that M. G. means "William Goffe, and 80 
stands for 1680. Granting for the nonce that the M. G. 
stone is that of Governor Gilbert, how insignificant becomes 
the evidence that the E. "W. stone is that of Whalley. 
Indeed, I see no reason to doubt that this stone also belonged 
to a citizen of New Haven, one Edward "Wiggles worth, who 
died in that place on the first of October, 1653. " I acknow- 
ledge," says Mr. Dexter in his interesting "Memoranda," 
" that the 3 is more like an 8 ; but nobody except Dr. Stiles 
ever suspected that the 5 was a 7." I do not see that there 
can be any doubt that both these stones have obtained their 
notoriety because of their proximity to the grave of Dixwell. 
The curious resemblance between the lettering on the stones 
and the initials of the regicides, I regard as nothing more 
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than a remarkable, although not unprecedented, coinci- 
dence. 

We have now to consider a tradition which Dr. Stiles 
treats as of little importance, and which other writers on 
this subject entirely ignore, viz., that in 1680, one of the 
judges left Hadley, journeyed west and south, and finally 
brought up in Virginia. 

" It has always been in public fame," says President Stiles 
(p. 179), " that of the two judges at Hadley, one died there 
and was buried in the minister's cellar, but which this was, 
was never said ; and that the other, to escape Eandolph's 
dangerous searches, disappeared, and was supposed to have 
gone oft' to the west towards Virginia, and was heard of no 
more. This I perfectly remember to have been the current 
story in my youth. No one in conversation pretended to 
designate which was which until 1764, when Governor 
Hutchinson first published his history .... when 
therefore, Mr. Prout and others used to speak of one going 
oft* to the westward, no one before 1764 thought of its being 
Goft'e more than Whalley." In another place (p. 204), he 
says, " The story of one going off to the westward, after the 
other's death at Hadley, is spread all over New England, 
and is as trite at Rhode Island at this day, as at New Haven 
and Hadley." There Dr. Stiles leaves the matter, saying, 
" on the whole, I consider it by no means certain, yet rather 
probable, that they all three lie buried in New Haven." 
Nor is there any reason to suppose the bones found in Mr. 
Russel's cellar to be those of Whalley, any more than Goft'e. 
(See Mr. Dexter's Memoranda, p. 26.) So that the subject 
is, at best, by no means settled. 

But there follows upon this chaos a piece of evidence 
which, to my mind, does much to resolve it into an orderly 
series of events, and which reconciles many heretofore appa- 
rently conflicting statements. This evidence is contained in 
a document written by Thomas Robins 3rd, of Worcester 
County, Eastern Shore of Maryland, in the year 1769, and 
reads as follows : — 

"As most men wish to know something of their ancestors, 
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" and as I have from authentic documents and direct tradi- 
"tion, collected a number of facts relative to my ancestor 
" Edward Whalley, otherwise Edw. Middleton, 1 ye regicide, 
"I desire to set down here ye facts concerning his life and 
" death in Maryland. 

"Edward Whaley was born in Northamptonshire, England, 
" about 1615, & married Elizabeth Middleton: soon after he 
"joined in ye rebelion, under Oliver Cromwell, & was one of 
"ye judges yt condemned king Charles ye first, and at ye 
" restoration of Chas. ye second (ano domini 1660), he fled 
" to America with many of his misguided companions : he 
" went to Connecticut, and there lived in concealment until 
" ye reward offered by ye Crown of England made his resi- 
" dence amongst ye Yankees unsafe, and he then came to 
" Virginia in 1681, where two of his wife's brothers met him 
" with his family : he then traveled up to ye province of 
" Maryland and settled first at ye mouth of ye Pokemoke 
" river, but finding yt too publick a place, he came to Sine- 
" puxent, a neck of land open to ye Atlantic Ocean, where 
" Col. Stephen was surveying, •& bought a tract of land from 
" him, and called it Genezar, it contained 22 hundred acres, 
"south end of Sinepuxent, & made a settlement on ye 
" southern extremity, and called it South Point, to ye which 
"place he brought his family about 1687 in ye name of 
"Edward Midleton; 1 his owne name he made not publick 
" until after this date, after ye revolution in England (in ye 
" yeare of our lord 1688) when he let his name be seen in 
" publick papers & had ye lands patented in his owne name. 
" He brought with him from ye province of Virginia, six 
" children, three sonnes and three daughters. He had one 
"daughter, ye wife of his companion GofFe, in England. 
" His sonns were John, Nathaniel, and Elias, his daughters 
" were Eachel, Elizabeth, and Bridges. Nathaniel Whaley 
" married and settled in Maryland, John "Whaley went to ye 
" province of Delaware and settled, and his family afterwards 
" removed away from ye province to ye south. Elias Whaley 

1 In both the places in which this word occurs, it is so blurred and faded 
as to be almost illegible ; Midleton seems, however, to be what was written. 
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" married Sarah Peel, daughter of Col. Thomas Peel, & died 
" leaving one darter, Leah Whally, and she married Thomas 
"Robins 2d of ye name, & died leaving one son Thomas 
" Robins 3d of ye name, ye deponant. Edward Whalley's 
" darters all married, Rachel married Mr. Reckliffe, Eliza- 
" beth married Willm Turvale, and Bridges married Ebenezer 
" Franklin. Col. Whaley lived to a very advanced age, and 
" was blind for many years before his death, he died in ye 
" yeare of our Lord 1718, set. 103 years. His will and yt 
" of his sonne Elias, we have here in ye records. His de- 
scendants are living here in ye province but hold to ye 
" established church, for ye which they ever pray ye divine 
" protection. So died Whalley ye regicide. Had he re- 
" ceived yt due to him, he would have suffered and died on 
"ye scaffold as did many of his traitorous companions. 

" Vivat rex. 

" THOMAS EOBINS, 3rd of ye name. 
" July 8th, in the year of our Lord 1769." 

This document forms a valuable addendum to the proofs 
that one of the regicides did leave New England and visit 
Virginia, and likewise fixes the fact on Whalley. Nor is it 
improbable (as Dr. Stiles rather rashly concludes) that 
Whalley could be able to make such a journey. Indeed, 
there are many reasons which render this journey highly 
probable without our having recourse to the evidence con- 
tained in the above paper ; for example — 

(1) The renewed persecution incident upon the arrival of 
Edward Randolph, the King's Commissioner, in 1686. 

(2) The advantage of a warmer climate in his then weak 
condition of body. 

(3) The more comparative safety of a Proprietary Govern- 
ment over a Charter Province. When we add to these the 
additional reason given us in the paper above cited, that his 
wife and sons 1 were in Virginia awaiting him, the possi- 
bility becomes almost a certainty. 

1 In a letter from Frances (Whalley) Goffe, to her husband, dated 1662, 
she says : " My brother John is gon across the sea, I know not wither." — 
See Hutchinson's Hist, of Mass., p. 534. 
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I must also draw attention to the following coincidences, 
which are of themselves almost convincing proof. 

(4) The sequence of events. Edward Whalley (or one of 
the regicides, it matters not which) leaves New England in 
1680. In 1681, Edward Middleton appears stealthily in 
Virginia. lie seems especially unwilling to be noticed, and 
finding Virginia " too publiek" (i. e. too many Churchmen 
there), he leaves, and travels into Maryland. Here he settles, 
first at the mouth of the Pokemoke River, but this also 
proves "too publiek," so he moves down to Sinepuxent. 
Here he buys land and settles — all this time under an 
assumed name. But, after the Revolution of 1688, when 
all danger to the regicides vanishes upon the accession of 
"William and Mary, he reassumes the name of Whalley, and 
has his lands repatented. 

(5) The assumed name, being, as nearly as one can ascertain, 
that of the wife of Whalley, the regicide. 

(6) The names of his children being names common in the 
Whalley and Cromwell families. 

In fact the whole paper actualizes what was before nothing 
but a supposition. (It must be remembered that the paper 
was written some quarter of a century before the publica- 
tion of Dr. Stiles' Book, and consequently there could be no 
information gleaned from that source.) 

To sum up our evidence, we conclude — 

(1) That there is no proof that Whalley died in New 
England. 

(2) That the bones found at Hadley may as well have been 
those of Goffe as of Whalley. 

(3) That modern writers on this subject have decided that 
neither of the judges was buried in New Haven. 

(4) That there has been in New England from 1680 a 
tradition, that one of the judges left Hadley in 1680, and 
journeyed west and south to Virginia. 

(5) That in 1681 Edward Middleton appeared in Virginia, 
and settled afterwards in Maryland ; that after 1688, he put 
off the name of Middleton (the maiden name of the regicide's 
wife) and resumed that of Whalley ; that some of his children 
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bore the family names of the Whalleys and Oromwells. 
That the presence in America of John Whalley, son of the 
regicide, is shown by the letter of Frances Goffe to her hus- 
band ; and that the bearing of Middleton was that of one 
who was in danger of his life, until (in 1689) all danger from 
England was past, when he reassumed boldly his own name. 
These facts, together with many traditions (too voluminous 
to cite here, where we have to do mainly with fact) leave no 
doubt in my mind as to the identity of the Edward Whalley 
of Maryland with the celebrated regicide. 



THE WILL OF EDWAKD WHALLEY, THE EEGIOIDE. 

FROM THE WIIX-RECORDS OF WORCESTER CO., MD. 

In ye name of God Amen, ye 21st day of Aprill Anno 
Domini One, thousand seven hundred and Eighteen I Ed- 
ward Wale of Somerset County in Maryland being sick and 
weak of body butt of sound and perfect mind and memory 
praise be therefore to ye Allmighty God for ye same and 
knowing ye unsartanty of this life on Earth and being 
desirous to settle things in order do make this my last Will 
and testament in manner and form following yt is to say 
first and principally I commend my soul to ye Allmighty 
God my Creator assuredly believing that I shall receive full 
pardon and free remission of all my sins and be saved by ye 
precious death and merits of my blessed Lord & Redeemer 
Christ Jesus and my body unto earth from whence it was 
taken to be buried in such decent & christian manner as by 
my Executors hereafter named shall be thought meatt and 
convenient and as touching such wordly estate as ye Lord 
in mercy hath lent me my will & meaning is yt ye same 
should be employed and bestowed as hereafter by this will 
is expressed and first I do hereby renounce frustrate & make 
void all wills by me formerly made and declare and apint 
this my last will and testament — 

Emprimis, I give and bequeath unto my eldest son John 
Wale ye plantasion where we here dwell att with two 
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hundred and fifteen acres of land and marshes hegenen att 
ye creek side att ye mouth of a gutt yt runs into a side 
pond where now ye pastor fence gines unto so running up 
ye north side of ye fence yt now partes Jno and Nathll and 
so running along a line of mark trees unto ye road and so 
along ye west side of ye road unto ye head line and so along 
ye line to ye creek and so down ye creek to ye aforesd. gutt 
to him and his heirs forever. Item, I give & bequeath 
unto my sun Nathll "Wale all ye rest of ye land and marshes 
yt lyeth between my brother Ratcliffe's line and ye bound 
aforesd and so up to ye head line for two hundred and five 
acres more or less to him and his heirs forever. Item, I 
give and bequeath unto my son Elias Wale ye plantation 
whereon I now live with three hundred and seventy acres 
of land & marshes there belonging to him and his heirs 
forever. Item, I give and bequeath unto my three sons, 
Jno Nathll and Elias two hundred and twenty-five acres 
of land called Cay's folly to be equally divided among ye 
three to them and their heirs forever. I give and bequeath 
unto my well beloved wife Elizabeth ye third of ye planta- 
sion and land yt I now live upon during her life and ye 
third of my personall estate to her and her disposing. 

Item, I give and bequeath unto my son Elias my grate 
. . . .* and form and a chist of drawers and one small 
leather trunk. I give and bequeath unto my son Jno. two 
steers of five years old and two heifers of two years old. 
Item, I give and bequeath unto my son !N"athll Wale two 
stears of four years old and two heifers of two years old- 
Item, I give and bequeath unto my son Elias Wale four 
cows and calves & one heifer of three years old, and five 
stearrs ye choys of all my stears yt I have. Item, I give and 
bequeath unto my darter Elizabeth Turvile two heffers of 
two years old and three stears one of seven years old and 
two of three years old. Item, I give and bequeath unto my 
son Elias Wale one feather bead and furniture of bead yt is 
in ye end chamber and my grate pott and one small one and 

1 Illegible. 
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pott-raike. Item, I give and bequeath to my darter Bridget 
Frankline one six yeare old steare. Item, I give and be- 
queath unto my darter Rachell Ratcliff one cow and calf 
and one steear of three years old and all ye otber part of my 
estate not before menchanted to be equally divided when 
my debts being paid unto my three sons and three darters 
as John Nathll Elias Elizabeth Bridget and Rachell. I also 
leave my two sons Nath Walell and Elias "Wale my hole 
and sole Exectors of this my last will and testament being 
contained in one sheatt of paper, where I set my hand and 
seall this day and year above rettone. 

bis 
EDWABD x WALE, 
mark 

Signed & sealed in ye presence of us, 

Edwd. Orapper 
William Bowen, Junr. 
Eichd. Holland. 

June ye 18th 1718 Came before me Edward Crapper & 
Richd. Holland in their proper persons and made oatli before 
me upon ye Holy Evangelist that they saw ye testator sign 
& declare ye above instrument as his last will & testament & 
that he published pronounced & declared ye same so to be & 
that at ye time of his so doing he was of sound and perfect 
mind & memory to ye best of their knowledge. 

Teste SAM. HOPKINS, Dept. Comssr. 

[Prom tlie wilt records of Worcester Co., Md. 

G. I. BKATTON, Recorder of Deeds.} 



